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NASSER AND ARAB UNITY 


EBANON’S ACTION in complaining simultaneously to 

the Arab League Council and to the United Nations 
Security Council, about alleged interference in its internal 
affairs by the United Arab Republic of Egypt and Syria, 
illustrates current conflicts of pressure in the Middle East. 
Although the Beirut government charged that Egypt and 
Syria had instigated the civil disturbances in. Lebanon, 
thereby threatening international. peace, it. was loath to 
carry its complaint to the world organization without leav- 


ing the door open to settlement within the family of Arab 
nations. 


Gamal Abdel Nasser, president of the U.A-.R., has raised 
long-standing dreams of Arab unification to new heights 
all over the Middle East. Widespread popular support of 


Nasser has made it more inexpedient than ever for an Arab 
government to take any step which can be interpreted as 
contrary to the interests of Arabs as a group. The dif- 
ferent Arab governments are by no means all pro-Nasser. 
Yet it has become hard for those who have no special lik- 
ing for the Egyptian to stand out openly against him. 
Nasser’s flirting with the Soviet Union, moreover, has made 
especially difficult the position of pro-Western Arab gov- 
ernments like Lebanon. Rivalries and jealousies within 
the Arab world thus complicate and intensify Middle 
Eastern engagements in the over-all struggle between East 
and West. 


Most recently, Middle East pressures have come to a 
head in the tiny country of Lebanon, where Arab nation- 
alist insurgents, encouraged by local Communists, are in 
open revolt against the government of President Camille 
Chamoun. Beirut views the insurrection as:a deliberate 
attempt by Cairo to overthrow Chaumoun and_his: pro- 
Western adherents. Nasser, while making no secret of his 
hope for ultimate formation of a unified state comprising 
the whole of the Arab Middle East, has insisted that the 
U.A.R. has no intention of annexing Lebanon. 
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POLICIES OF NASSER TowaARD Moscow AND WEST 


Violence in Lebanon began while President Nasser was 
on a three-week visit to the Sovict Union. He was given 
the red-carpet treatment there and encouraged to move 
against Western control of oil resources in the Middle East 
which he avowedly covets. In Moscow Nasser praised his 
hosts for coming to Egypt’s support during the crisis over 
nationalization of the Suez Canal and the subsequent in- 
vasion of Egypt by Britain, France, and Israel. He accused 
the Western powers of offering “imperialistic pacts’”’ to the 
Arab states to. protect them from outside aggression, 
though the Western nations themselves were the first to 
undertake such aggression. 


Many Western observers have suggested that Nasser’s 
main purpose in visiting the Soviet Union was to get better 
terms for Egypt and Syria on repayment of previous Soviet 
loans and on settlements for purchases of military equip- 
ment.!. Although Nasser joined Khrushchev in a statement 
on May 15 condemning colonialism and pledging full sup- 
port of “the principle of peaceful coexistence of states,” it 
has been widely rumored that the Egyptian leader has been 
losing confidence in the advantages of dealing with the 
Kremlin. So far, economic agreements with the Reds have 
not benefited Egypt. as much as expected: First, because 
the Soviet Union has paid for a large part of its purchases 
of Egyptian: cotton in bulk commodities like wheat and oil 
that are quickly consumed; secondly, because the Soviet 
has resold quantities of Egyptian cotton at low prices 
in the open market and thus kept Egypt from obtaining 
hard currencies needed to buy Western industrial equip- 
ment. 


News reports from Cairo cite increasing discontent with 
the quantity, quality, and slow delivery of. Soviet goods. 
Egyptian diplomats have reportedly assured American rep- 
resentatives that the U.A.R. would like to restore a more 
balanced trade position between East and West. 


A first step.toward Egyptian reconciliation with the West 
came on April 29 when Cairo agreed to pay stockholders 
of the old Universal Suez Canal Company $81 million in 
six annual instalments and renounce claims to company 
assets outside of Egypt. The United States signified its 


1 Egypt was allotted $365 million, and Syria $280 million, in Soviet credits for mili- 
tary equipment and technical assistance between 1955 and 1957. 
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approval the following day by releasing $26 million in 
Egyptian funds which it had frozen after nationalization 
of the canal in July 1956. It is expected that Washington 
will also allow resumption of CARE shipments to Egypt. 
Government farm surpluses usually made available for 
CARE shipments, as well as cut-rate wheat sales by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, had been discontinued during the 
Suez war. 


State Department. officials have denied that the United 
States is wooing President Nasser. However, William M. 
Rountree, Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern, 
African, and South Asian Affairs, told the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, May 8, that the government was seek- 
ing a “basis from which more normal relations. could 
develop” and that there had been “some improvement of 
atmosphere” between the U.S.A. and the U.A.R. Rountree 
concluded that there was now “probably considerably less 
danger of the [Soviet] satellization of any of the Middle 
Eastern states than there seemed to be several months ago.” 


A too obvious rapprochement between the United States 
and Nasser, it has been observed, would. weaken pro- 
Western Arab elements in the governments of Lebanon, 
Iraq, Jordan, and Saudi Arabia. On the other hand, many 
State Department officials and other American experts on 
the Middle East agree with what the London Economist 
said on April 26: “However great President Nasser’s de- 
merits, Western ostracism is no more going to unseat him 
than it unseated General Franco.” The Economist: con- 
cluded that “If a new kind of Egypt has come to stay, the 
West cannot afford not to get on working terms with it.” 


NASSER’S PRESTIGE AS HEAD OF EGypT-SyRIA UNION 


The increasing prestige of Nasser in world affairs de- 
rives in large part from his success in creating the new 
United Arab Republic. The merger of Egypt and Syria, 
announced Feb. 1, represented the first concrete step 
toward the long-held dream of Arab nationalists—a uni- 
fied Arab state. The immediate result of the merger ap- 
peared to be to put Syria under the control of Egypt. Al- 
though Syria has only about one-fourth of the total area 
and one-seventh of the total. population of the new republic, 
and is separated from Egypt by 150 miles of Israeli and 
Jordanian territory, a unified central government :-was set 
up. One-fourth of the seats in the reconstituted National 
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Assembly, but only one important cabinet post, have gone 
to Syrians. All of the deputies and all important govern- 
ment officers are appointed by Nasser. 
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All political parties in Syria were dissolved, as they had 
been in Egypt. The Syrian Communist Party leader 
Khalid Bakdash and his family left immediately for Russia. 
Other Syrians who had been influential in bringing Soviet 
aid to the country were removed from the government. 
Formation of the U.A.R. and other acts of Nasser were 
approved on Feb. 21 by virtually unanimous vote in a joint 
plebiscite. Syrians were said to be overjoyed at the union, 
although later reports suggested that Syrian businessmen 
were becoming unhappy over imposition of strict economic 
controls and over the alleged Egyptian purpose to use 
Syria’s favorable trade balance to build up poverty-stricken 
Egypt. 


The possibility of a Syrian-Egyptian merger had been 
discussed since 1956, but the event took the world by sur- 
prise. The Soviet Union, which had posed as‘the friend 
and ally of both states, offered no congratulations. That 
fact and Nasser’s immediate downgrading of. influential 
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Syrian Communists were responsible for suggestions that 
the merger might have been rushed through to forestall an 
impending Communist coup in Syria. 


The United Arab Republic took in another affiliate when 
the Kingdom of Yemen announced, March 2, that it would 
federate with the Egyptians and Syrians. As the over-all 
group, to be called the United Arab States, was not to have 
an integrated government, the Imam Ahmed was able to 
continue his absolute rule. Yemen, a small and very back- 
ward country, has received almost $130 million in military 
aid, credits, and economic assistance from the Soviet bloc 
during the last two years. The Imam’s primary motive in 
joining the U.A.R. was believed to be to obtain assistance 
in ousting the British from the neighboring Aden protec- 
torate. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF RIVAL IRAQ-JORDAN FEDERATION 


Less than a fortnight after Egypt and Syria united, the 
Hashemite kingdoms of Iraq and Jordan announced that 
they were forming an Arab federation. Western observers 
welcomed this defensive countermove, announced Feb. 14, 
as a means of strengthening Jordan. The position of King 
Hussein had been gravely threatened from within by half 
a million restless Palestine Arab refugees and from with- 
out by Nasser’s propaganda. King Faisal of- Iraq, cousin 
of Hussein, became head of the Arab Federation of Iraq 
and Jordan, but the two countries have equal representa- 
tion in the federal parliament, which was convened for 
the first time on May 27. The capital is to rotate between 
Baghdad and Amman. Oil-rich Iraq is expected to give 
Jordan the financial support originally provided by the 
British government and assumed in ‘1957 by Egypt, Syria, 
and Saudi Arabia. 


Iraq and Jordan plan to maintain separate -governing 
regimes, each under the present monarch, while unifying 
foreign policy, military organization, economic policies, and 
laws. However, international agreements concluded in the 
past are to remain binding only on the signatory. Thus 
Iraq will stay in the Baghdad Pact and Jordan will remain 
outside. 


Although President Nasser congratulated King Faisal on 
the founding of the “blessed union,” he later called the 
rival Arab group a “false federation” which would be 
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“dispersed like dry leaves in the wind.” Cairo’s Voice of 
the Arabs radio has denounced the Arab Federation as an 
imperialist tool and accused the West of seeking thereby 
to divide and conquer the Arab world. 


The Arab Federation faced up to threats from the U.A.R., 
March 3, when Nuri as-Said, 13 times prime minister of 
Iraq and generally regarded as the strongest pro-Western 
Arab figure, resumed the. premiership of Iraq. Nuri on 
May 18 became prime minister also of the Arab Federation. 
The federation is conceded to be a more practical grouping 
than the U.A.R. Its component countries are geograph- 
ically contiguous and have similar cultural traditions. The 
A.F. is unquestionably stronger economically than its rival 
because Iraq has an annual oil revenue of more than $200 
million. 


PULLING POWER OF U.A.R. FoR ARAB NATIONALISTS 


The United Arab Republic, although possessing no sig- 
nificant oil resources, is considerably larger in area and 
population than the Arab Federation. Moreover, it con- 
trols important means of oil transport—the Suez Canal 
and two trans-Syrian pipelines. However, the U.A.R.’s 
greatest assets are the prestige of President Nasser and 
the dynamic force of Arab nationalism. A recent visitor 
to the Middle East observed that, even in Iraq, Nasser could 


“unquestionably ... win a popularity contest against King 
Faisal .. . and the strong man, Nuri as-Said.” 2 The most 


potent element jn Nasser’s popularity, and by far its great- 
est threat to other governments, is “the appeal of an idea— 
that. the dream of Arab unity can be fulfilled if the parochial 
and personal interests of the rulers give way before Arab- 
ism.” ?. The Arab tendency to jump on an ideological band- 
wagon has given Nasser an important boost in his struggle 
for Arab loyalties, but he may as easily lose his followers 
if he is not able to keep Arab nationalism on the march. 


COMPETITION FOR FAVOR OF OIL-RIcH ARAB LANDS 


The energies of both the U.A.R. and the A.F. have been 
directed to winning the allegiance of other Arab states, 
notably Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, and Kuwait. Lebanon has 
no oil resources but has long been coveted by Syrian nation- 
alists because it once was part of Syria. What makes 





2 Norman Thomas, letter to the New York Times, Feb. 10, 1958. 


*Charles W. Hostler, “Nationalism in the Middle East,”’ address at Georgetown 
University, April 25, 1958. 
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COMPARISON OF RIVAL ARAB FEDERATIONS; UNAFFILIATED STATES 
Share of world 
Country Population Area oil reserves 
(millions) (square miles) (per cent) 
Egypt 23.4 386,000 0.1 
Syria 4.0 72,000 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 27. 458,000 


Yemen ; 75,000 


UNITED ARAB STATES 31,§ 533,000 


Iraq 9 175,000 
Jordan : of 37,500 


ARAB FEDERATION iy 212,500 


Lebanon ; : 4,000 
Saudi Arabia J 870,000 
Kuwait : 5,800 


Totals i 1,625,300 


Lebanon particularly susceptible to nationalist propaganda 
is the delicate religious balance of the country. Although 
officially Christian and the most westernized of all Arab 
states, it now probably contains a slight Moslem majority. 
Lebanese Moslems, who under the constitution have only 
minority status in the government and the parliament, are 
among the strongest opponents of President Chamoun’s 
pro-Western policies. When Nasser went to-Syria in Feb- 
ruary to put the finishing touches on the U.A.R. merger, 
more than a hundred thousand Lebanese crossed the border 
to hear him speak. 


If Lebanon were to join the U.A.R., the rival A.F. would 
be considerably shaken, but the real prize for either group 
would be Saudi Arabia or Kuwait. Both of the latter 
countries are recipients of enormous oil royalties which, if 
they could be diverted in part, might be used to spur indus- 
trial development in the densely populated regions of Egypt 
or Jordan. Western apprehensions were aroused, March 
24, when King Saud of Saudi Arabia unexpectedly dele- 
gated “full power to lay down the state’s internal policies 
and to supervise implementation of these policies” to his 
half-brother, Crown Prince Faisal. Saud’s relinquishment 
of power was viewed at first as a major victory. for the 
Egyptian president, who had accused Saud of paying $514 
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million to Lt. Col. Abdel Hamid Serraj, Syrian chief of 
military intelligence, to have Nasser assassinated. It was 
indicated later, however, that the power shift may have 
been a purely defensive move within the royal family. 
Prince Faisal announced, April 19, that Saudi Arabia would 
maintain strict neutrality in the struggle between the two 
Arab blocs. 


The British-protected Sheikh of Kuwait hinted early in 
March that he might join the U.A.R., but when he visited 
Baghdad in May speculation arose over a possible alliance 
with Iraq and Jordan. So far, however, the Sheikh has 
made no move to share his wealth or absolute authority 
with anyone. 





Growth and Aims of Arab Nationalism 


THE ROOTS of Arab nationalism go back to the eighth 
century empire of Islam, but their present flourishing is 
a direct “product of contact with the West and with mod- 
ern Western civilization.” 4 The Arab empires of the past 
were an outgrowth, not of nationalism, but of a crusading 
religious fervor sometimes combined with dynastic ambi- 
tion. They spread Arab-culture, the Arabic language, and 
the Moslem religion from the Persian Gulf to the Atlantic 
Ocean and implanted at the same time the conviction that 
Arabs constituted a single people. 


Modern Arab nationalism had its beginnings in the latter 
part of the 19th century, when American and European 
influences found their way through the decadent Ottoman 
Empire to discontented Arab intellectuals. American, 
British, French, and German missionaries were among the 
first to bring Christianity, Western political ideas, and in 
particular Western education to the Arabs of Egypt and 
Asia Minor. The Syrian Protestant College, later to be- 
come the American University of Beirut, was founded in 
1866. .It and similar smaller institutions quickly became 
centers of nationalist opposition to Turkish and other for- 
eign domination. 


Arab resentment against Turkish oppression in Syria and 


*Hans Kohn, “Nationalism,” in Ernest Jackh, ‘ed., Background of the Middle East 
(1952), p. 145. 
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the Arabian peninsula came to a head during World War I. 
Hussein, Sherif of Mecca and religious leader of the Mos- 
lem world, reached an agreement with Sir Henry McMahon, 
British High Commissioner in Cairo in 1915, under which 
Britain was to “recognize and uphold the independence of 
the Arabs” throughout the area now comprising Syria, 
Iraq, Israel, and Saudi Arabia. In return, Hussein was to 
call for an Arab revolt against the Ottoman Empire. 


RISE OF THE ARAB STATES AFTER WoRLD War I 


The revolt led by “Lawrence of. Arabia” and Hussein’s 
son, Faisal, in conjunction with the British Army eam- 
paign under Lord Allenby, drove the Turks back to their 
present boundaries. But conflicting British commitments— 
namely, the Sykes-Picot agreement of 1916 to divide control 
of the region between Britain and France and the Balfour 
Declaration of 1917 favoring “‘the establishment in Pales- 
tine of a national home for the Jewish people’”—blocked 
fulfillment of McMahon’s pledge. Despite Arab efforts at 
the Paris peace conference in 1919 and at the conference 
of San Remo in 1920, Iraq and Palestine were put under 
British mandate and Syria was divided into two parts, the 
coastal region of Lebanon and the hinterland of Syria, both 
under French mandate. 


Arab nationalists were bitterly disappointed. by what 
they regarded as a British betrayal. As a result, the 
inter-war years were a period of nationalist agitation. 
Palestine was the area of greatest conflict. There the 
British government was unable to find a middle ground 
between Arab nationalism and Zionist aspirations. Syria 
became another hotbed of revolutionary Arab sentiment, 
for the French enlarged Lebanon at the expense of Svria, 
cutting off Syria, not from all access to the sea, but from 
its traditional ports of Beirut, Sidon, Tripoli, and Tyre. 
Neither Lebanon nor Syria achieved full independence untii 
after World War II. 


In the British-controlled territories of Iraq and Egypt, 
independence was granted as the British retreated grad- 
ually before nationalist pressures. Faisal, son of the 
Sherif of Mecca and grandfather of the present king, was 
proclaimed King of Iraq in 1921. He and Nuri as-Said, 
his prime minister, finally persuaded the British to agree 
to termination of the League of Nations mandate and Iraq 
became independent in 1932, Sovereignty had been granted 
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to Egypt in 1922, but British reservations made Egyptian 
independence only nominal for years thereafter. 


OPPOSING. ARAB PRESSURES;- ROLE OF ARAB LEAGUE 

As the various Arab. states progressed toward independ- 
ence, the nationalist dream of a single Arab state again 
came to the fore. An Arab writer has pointed out that by 
World War II it appeared to many Arab nationalists that 
“the independence of a number of small and weak Arab 
states was bought at too heavy a price if it precluded per- 
manently the possibility of their ultimate unification.” ® 
The historic factors of Arab disunity—distances separating 
the various peoples, differences between religious minor- 
ities, tribal hostilities, and cultural contrasts among city 
dwellers, peasants, and nomad Bedouins—though still oper- 
ative, had been made less potent by modern transportation 
and communications. But the appearance of independent 
Arab states had created a whole set of new vested interests 
opposed to unification. 


The first visible step toward Arab unification was taken 
in 1945 when the Arab League was established to promote 
Arab solidarity in political, economic, and cultural affairs. 
The seven original members—Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Leb- 
anon, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Yemen—were joined by 
Libya in 1953 and the Sudan in 1956. Formation of such 
an organization had been suggested by Anthony Eden in 
1942 and then actively supported by Nuri as-Said. Both 


men hoped for creation of a strong Western-oriented Arab 
bloc. 


Historians agree that the League actually came into being 
for different reasons. Nuri as-Said and King Abdullah of 
Transjordan had all along envisioned development of a 
Greater Syria and a Fertile Crescent Union, including Iraq, 
Lebanon, Jordan, Palestine, and Syria, which could tip the 
Arab balance of power against both Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia. The two latter countries saw in the projected 
Arab League an instrument for discouraging such mergers 
of. states. Thus the Arab League as finally established 
represented a “compromise between Pan-Arab ideology and 
the concrete political interests of Arab leaders.” *® With 
headquarters. in Cairo, the League paved the way for later 


* Cecil Hourani, “The Arnab League in Perspective.”” Middle Eastern Journal, April 
1947, pp. 3-4. 


*C. Ernest Dawn, ‘““The Question of Nationalism in Syria and Lebanon.” address 
delivered before Middle Fast. Institute, March 9, 1956. 
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efforts by Egypt to seize the initiative from Iraq on matters 
relating to Arab unity. 


The Arab League faced its first test in 1948 when the 
British government gave up its mandate over Palestine. 
League nations at once declared war on the newly pro- 
claimed state of Israel, but their armies, under different 
national commands, were routed by Israeli forces. Each 
Arab state blamed the others and the Arab League nearly 
foundered under the weight of mutual recrimination. 
Heaviest censure was aimed at Jordan because Jordan’s 
British-trained Arab Legion, which had avoided direct en- 
gagements with the Israelis, was the only undefeated Arab 
force. When King Abdullah annexed the remaining non- 
Israeli portions of Palestine in 1950, Jordan was threatened 
with expulsion from the League. 


Hatred of Israel, more than anything else, has provided 
the impetus to current Arab nationalism. Establishment 
of the Jewish state gave the Arab countries a common, 
much-feared enemy to unite against. As a State Depart- 
ment official has pointed out, “Arab reaction to the emer- 
gence of Israel has been perhaps the major factor in 


crystallizing Arab discontent with the status quo in their 
own countries, in making effective efforts to achieve full 
sovereignty and political independence, in discrediting 
regimes unable to respond to the popular will, and in giv- 
ing voice to growing aspirations for an objective as yet 
not completely defined—Arab unity.” 7 


CAREER OF NASSER AS REVOLUTIONIST AND REFORMER 

The rise of Egypt’s Gamal Abdel Nasser, symbol of Arab 
nationalism today, stems in large part from his country’s 
humiliating defeat in the 1948 war with Israel. As a young 
army officer, Nasser had been disgusted by the inefficiency 
and profiteering which undermined the Egyptian. armed 
forces. With other discontented and ambitious young men, 
he formed a revolutionary band to plan the overthrow of 
King Farouk. Riots in Cairo over British refusal to evac- 
uate the Suez Canal Zone provided an opportunity and on 
July 23, 1952, the officers seized power and forced Farouk to 
abdicate. Although Egypt was technically ruled by a 
Revolutionary Command Council, Nasser in 1954 broke 
with Maj. Gen. Mohammed Naguib, generally regarded as 


7Donald C. Bergus, “Palestine: Focal Point of Tension,”’ address delivered before 
Middle East Institute, March 9, 1956. 
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the front man, and became premier himself. He assumed 
the presidency of Egypt in June 1956 after the people by 
plebiscite had declared overwhelmingly in his favor. 


Nasser’s rise was at first welcomed by the Western pow- 
ers, who hoped that the new regime would carry out much 
needed social and economic improvements. Land reform 
was the first and most significant step. An Agrarian Re- 
form Law, put into effect Sept. 8, 1952, required all hold- 
ings of more than 200 acres to be divided among small 
farmers and farm laborers. An ambitious reclamation 
program was undertaken in Liberation (Tahrir) province 
west of the Nile Delta, where more than a million acres 
are ultimately to he put under cultivation. Health services, 
educational facilities, and vocational training programs 
were started. The keystone of Nasser’s original plans, how- 
ever, was construction of a high dam on the Nile at Aswan 
to enable reclamation of two million acres of land and pro- 
duction of vast quantities of electric power.® 


NASSER’S EMERGENCE AS ANTI-WESTERN NATIONALIST 


Nasser’s emphasis seemed to shift, after 1954, from 
Egyptian reform to anti-Western Arab nationalism. An 
American correspondent described the change as follows: 

From a voice of moderation calling for reform, his became a 
strident clarion of Arab nationalism, whipping up hatred for all 
of those foreigners who, not always wisely, had maintained vital 
interests in Africa and the Middle East. Like so many men of 
super-ambition before him, Nasser began attributing to the foreign 
devils all the ills that beset his people, all the difficulties and 
setbacks he encountered in trying to realize his dreams too hur- 
riedly.9 


Nasser and the Voice of the Arabs radio in Cairo started 
out by denouncing Iraq when that country in February 
1955 joined Great Britain, Iran, Pakistan, and Turkey in 
the Baghdad Pact. Nasser’s supporters, reportedly financed 
by King Saud in the hope of weakening the rival Hashe- 
mite dynasty, denounced the treaty not only as a relic of 


imperialism but also. as a deliberate Western attempt to 
thwart Arab unity. 


Nasser in September 1955 stunned the West by an- 
nouncing an arms deal with Czechoslovakia whereby Egypt 


fo 





* A low dam for irrigation purposes was built at Aswan by the British at the turn 
of the century. 


® Osgood. Caruthers, “‘What Drives Gamal Abdel Nasser?” New York Times Maga- 
zine, Aug. 19, 1956, p. 7. 
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was to receive about $80 million worth of jet fighters, jet 
bombers, tanks, warships (including submarines), and ar- 
tillery in return for shipments of Egyptian cotton.’ The 
Egyptian leader, explaining on Oct. 2, 1955, that Western 
nations always attempted to put strings on their aid, de- 
clared that “Now we have put an end to domination and 
foreign influence.” Arab nationalists applauded Nasser’s 
success in playing off the Communists against the West, 
but the Western governments were gravely concerned. 
When Secretary of State Dulles apparently sought to teach 
Nasser a lesson the following summer, by withdrawing the 
offer of U.S. government aid to help finance the Aswan 
High Dam, Nasser immediately nationalized the Suez Canal 
and announced that revenues from canal tolls would be 
used to pay for the dam. 


The greatest test of Nasser’s ability to hold out against 
the West came in the autumn of 1956 when Britain, France, 
and Israel attacked Egypt. On that occasion, intervention 
of the United Nations and exertion of pressure by the 
United States and the Soviet Union forced withdrawal of 
the invading forces. This failure to cut Nasser down to 
size gave him new popularity and prestige among Arabs 
everywhere. 


WIDE-SPREADING AMBITIONS OF PRESIDENT NASSER 


Speculating on where Nasser’s ambitions will take him 
next, Western observers have noted. with apprehension the 
clues that Nasser himself gave in a book, Egypt’s Liber- 
ation: The Philosophy of the Revolution, published in 1955. 
There he outlined Egypt’s role in three cireles: the Arab 
circle, which comprises most of the Middle East and North 
Africa; the circle of the continent of Africa, where 200 
million Africans struggle against five million whites; and 
the Moslem circle, which includes believers as far away as 
India, Pakistan, Russia, and Southeast Asia. Nasser 
pointed with special emphasis to the oil resources of the 
Middle East, without which European industry ‘would 
become mere pieces of iron, rusty, motionless, and lifeless.” 
For Egypt, a have-not among the oil-rich Arab states, and 
also by implication for himself, he saw ‘a role wandering 
aimlessly about seeking an actor to play it.” 


Today Nasser is the leading actor on the stage of Arab 


” See “International Arms Deals,” E.R.R., 1955 Vol. Il, pp. 792-797, and “Indirect 
Aggression,” E.R.R., 1957 Vol. I, pp. 129-132. 
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nationalism. He claims to be spokesman for all Arabs not 
only against alleged foreign imperialists but also against 
their own legitimate governments. Queries about Nasser 
posed during the Suez Canal nationalization crisis have 
become even more relevant today: “‘Can he afford . . . to 
step from the intoxication of so dizzy a height back into 
the humdrum realities of his country’s age-old plight of 
poverty? Or will he follow the all too familiar path of the 
dictator who must create a perpetual crisis with a real or 
imagined foe in order to survive?” ™ 





Western Relations With Arab States 





MOST OBSERVERS agree that Nasser’s enhanced pres- 
tige reflects genuine Egyptian and Arab enthusiasm for 
the leader who, as one correspondent put it, “more than 
any other had done something to rid them of their in- 
feriority complex and give them a pride” in their own 
nationality..2. At the same time, many experts in Middle 
Eastern affairs attribute to Western policies a major share 
of the blame for present aggressive Arab nationalism. In 
principle, the Western democracies, especially this country, 
might be expected to approve expressions of nationalism; 
Woodrow Wilson proclaimed the right of all peoples to 
self-determination, and political federation is the basis of 
the strength of the United States. In practice, however, 
three factors have made the West suspicious of Nasser and 
of Arab nationalism and have exerted a decisive influence 
in forming the policies denounced by Arab nationalists as 
imperialistic. The three factors are the West’s need, of 
Middle East oil, its fear of Communist aggression, and its 
commitments to support Israel. 


FACTOR OF OIL IN RELATIONS WITH ARAB STATES 


Dependence of industrialized Western countries, partic- 
ularly in Western Europe, on the oil resources of the 
Middle East has been a vital element in American and 
European policy toward that region. Two-thirds of the 
world’s proved oil reserves lie in the areas around the Per- 
sian Gulf. Middle Eastern oil accounts for 20 per cent of 





11 Osgood Caruthers, op. cit., p. 54. 
12 Geoffrey Godsell, Christian Science Monitor, May 17, 1958. 
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world output today, as compared with only 7 per cent in 
1945. Dwindling coal resources and increasing demands 
for oil are expected to increase European use as much as 
fourfold between now and 1978—from a present annual 
rate of about 100 million barrels to nearly 400 million 
barrels. 


Although the United States could rely in an emergency 
on oil reserves in the Western Hemisphere, the production 
costs of Middle Eastern oil are considerably lower. As a 
result, American oil investments in the Middle East rose 
from about 35 per cent of the total there in 1946 to almost 
60 per cent in 1956. From 1950 until last year, the con- 
cessions called for a 50-50 division of profits between the 
foreign company and the government granting exploitation 
rights."3 Last August the government-owned . National 
Iranian Oil Co. made an agreement with an Italian com- 
pany by which Iran acquired a half interest in the enter- 
prise, in addition to its customary 50. per cent share of 
profits, and so gained a beneficial interest in 75 per cent 
of the company’s profits from Iranian oil operations. Saudi 
Arabia in December granted a concession to a Japanese 
company which agreed to turn over 56 per cent of future 
profits. And three American companies agreed in April 
1958 to give the Iranian government 75 per cent of profits 
on offshore oil. 


Pressure to increase the share of oil profits going to the 
Arab governments has been heightened by demands of 
have-not countries like Egypt for nationalization of the oil 
enterprises as a means of obtaining revenue to finance eco- 
nomic development in the Arab world as a whole. Western 
nations have been embarrassed by the fact that most of the 
oil resources are located in areas like Bahrein, Kuwait, 
Saudi Arabia, and the Trucial Sheikhdoms along the Per- 
sian Gulf which are ruled by autocratic monarchs. Much 
as Western policy makers may deplore the personal. extrav- 
agance of King Saud, the position of. foreign oilmen in 
Saudi Arabia depends on his favor. Conversely, Arab na- 
tionalists who want to use oil profits for internal improve- 
ments constitute a threat to Western interests. 


Secretary Dulles pointed out on May 1, after a Soviet 
economic journal had publicized Moscow’s willingness to 
help the Arabs nationalize their oil, that the Arabs depend 


8 See “Oil Nationalization,” E.R.R., 1951 Vol. II, p. 768. 
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on the West for oil marketing facilities. Citing the inabil- 
ity of former Premier Mossadegh of Iran in 1951 to sell 
products of the illegally seized Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Dulles 
explained that the value of petroleum reserves “derived 
not only from the oil but from facilities for distributing 
and marketing.” 


FEAR OF COMMUNIST INFLUENCE IN MIDDLE EAST 


The importance of the oil resources, and the strategic 
significance of the Middle East as an international cross- 
road, have lent particular weight to Western fears of Com- 
munist aggression and subversion in the Middle East. The 
first objective of Western policy in the region has been 
to buttress its defenses against the Soviet Union.'4 But 
the principal Western instruments devised for that pur- 
pose—the Baghdad Pact and the Eisenhower Doctrine— 
have incurred the hostility of nationalist Arabs. 


They regard the Baghdad Pact as of a class with treaties 
of the inter-war years by which Great Britain in effect 
held a veto over actions of Egypt and Iraq. The pact has 
seemed also to crystallize long-standing Iraqi-Egyptian 
rivalry and to stand in the way of a strong unified Arab 
bloc. It has been asserted that the Baghdad Pact members, 
other than Iran and Turkey, joined to strengthen their own 
positions vis-a-vis their neighbors rather than to combat 
Communism. 


The Eisenhower Doctrine of 1957 was designed to pro- 
tect Middle Eastern countries from an aggressor dominated 
by international Communism. Welcomed only in Lebanon, 
it has not been effective in saving that country from civil 
disturbances allegedly brought on by the United Arab 
Republic. _In fact, the doctrine probably is not applicable, 
for it would be straining a point to define Egypt as domi- 
nated by international Communism. 


Arab nationalists refuse to believe that the Soviet Union 
wants to take control of the Middle East. On the con- 
trary, John S. Badeau, president of the American Univer- 
sity in Cairo, has warned that “Many Arabs, including in- 
telligent and educated ones, feel that it is the United 
States ... that is trying to take over the Middle East.” 
Thus “Russia emerges in Middle Eastern eyes not as a 
threat but as an opportunity—an opportunity to counter- 


14 See “Soviet Threat in the Middle East,” E.R.R., 1957 Vol. II, pp. 723-742. 
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balance the Western world, to offset our pressure, to check 
what the Middle East believes to be our imperialism.” 


Because the West has laid great stress on anti-Commu- 
nism, its closest partners in the Middle East are the con- 
servative regimes of Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, and Saudi 
Arabia, which are clearly on the defensive as to Arab 
nationalism. Western support of those regimes antago- 
nizes the nationalists and prompts them to turn toward the 
Soviet Union. American distrust of the Arab nationalists 
in turn increases as they accept Communist support. 


COMPLICATIONS IN HOSTILITY OF ARABS TO ISRAEL 


Every visitor to the Middle East finds that the real enemy 
in the eyes of the Arabs is not the U.S.S.R. but Israel. 
And Israel, conceived under British mandate and born 
with United States assistance, is seen as a direct product 
of Western imperialism. -It has. been pointed out that 
“Russia’s frank support of the Arabs against Israel has, 
more than any other one factor, helped -her cause in the 
area.” 16 Whereas the West reminds Arabs that it is com- 
mitted to preservation of the Jewish state, Soviet leaders, 
most recently during Nasser’s Russian tour, have encour- 
aged the Arabs to dream of Israel’s extermination. 


Even such pro-Western Arabs. as Charles Malik, foreign 
minister of Lebanon, and Nuri as-Said of Iraq are vehement 
in denouncing Israel and criticizing the West for aiding 
the Jewish state. Both men reportedly urged the United 
States last year to force Israel to yield on two major 
issues: (1) status of the million Palestine Arab refugees 
denied the right to return to their former homes in Israel!’ 
and (2) delineation of Israeli boundaries. The United 
States has been deterred from seeking a compromise settle- 
ment both by pro-Israeli sentiment in the United States 
and by fear that no compromise would be acceptable to 
Nasser and other Arab nationalists whose declared desire 
is to drive the Jews into the sea. 


SHORTCOMINGS OF THE..U.S. ECONOMIC AID PROGRAMS 


The only significant area in which Western policies have 
coincided with Arab nationalist aspirations is that of eco- 





‘ John ‘S. Badeau, ‘“‘Middle East Conflict in Priorities,” "Foreign Affairs, January 
1958, p. 237. 


Hanson W. Baldwin, “‘Strategy of the Middle East,” Foreign Affairs, July 1957, 
p. 662. ; 


17 See ‘Palestine Arab Refugees,’” E.R.R., 1958 Vol. I, pp. 23-40. 
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nomic assistance and technical aid. Most Arab nationalists, 
including Nasser, are deeply committed to raising Arab 
living standards by improving agricultural methods and 
expanding industry. Western assistance is virtually indis- 
pensable in that task, not only because the West can supply 
needed capital equipment, but also because it can buy what 
the Arabs have to sell: oil, cotton, and other produce. 


To date, however, the Arab states have received consid- 
erably less mutual security assistance than the neigh- 
boring non-Arab states of Iran, Israel, and Turkey.!* Amer- 
ican aid projects, including sanitation improvements, high- 
way construction, land reclamation, and airport construc- 
tion, have been undertaken cautiously and on a small scale, 
Because of discriminatory political and social institutions, 
moreover, the advantages are apt to go chiefly to the privi- 
leged classes; benefits filtering down to the poor are only 
enough to make them dissatisfied. The end result is often 
an increase of anti-Western feeling, promoted by Com- 
munist and nationalist agitation. 


An increasing number of Westerners are beginning to 
compare the Middle East today with China in 1948. 
Although Arab nationalism is far from synonymous with 
Communism, they warn that it may become equally hostile 
to the West. Once again the United States is allied with 
conservative, frequently corrupt governments which have 
been slow to undertake the sweeping reforms essential to 
democratic development. A former State Department ex- 
pert on the Middle East, citing Chiang Kai-shek’s depend- 
ence on American aid, has warned that if the United 
States encourages governments in the Middle East “to look 
to us for the means of political survival rather than to the 
development of political support among their own people, 
we shall be doing them scant service.” !® Wider distribu- 
tion of the revenues of the oil-rich Arab states and a wider 
grant of political rights to their people might have the 
effect of diverting some of the energies of aggressive Arab 
nationalists from anti-Western agitation to the promotion 
of constructive economic and social projects at home. 


% Economic and technical assistance expenditures from fiscal 1945 through fiscal 
1957 amounted to about $400 million for Turkey, $282 million for Iran, $227 million 
for Israel, compared with $34 million apiece for Egypt and Jordan, $20 million for 
Lebanon, $11 million for Iraq, $2.6 million for Saudi Arabia,. $100,000 for Syria. 


1° Chariton Ogbarn, Jr., “Divide and Rue It in the Middle East,” Harper's Maga- 
zine, December 1957, p. 58. 








